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announcement. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

OF  THE 

COMMANDERY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

OF  THE 

MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

are  pleased  to  announce  to  the  members  of  the  New  York  Commandery 
and  to  all  interested  in  the  project  for 

a  Jlattonal  Monument  tn  tije  Cttp  of  ^asfrington 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
THE  LOYAL  WOMEN  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  WHO 
SERVED  IN  THEIR  HOMES,  ON  THE 
BATTLE-FIELDS,  AND  IN  THE  HOSPITALS 

that  permanent  arrangements  have  been  made  with 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

whereby  the  RED  CROSS  is  to  obtain  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  an  appropriation  for  a 
proper  site  for  a  Monumental  Building  to  be  built  by  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
its  friends,  and  perpetually  occupied  and  maintained  by  the  RED  CROSS  as  its  Headquarters,  which 
monumental  building  shall  stand  for  all  time  as  a  symbol  of  the  Nation's  gratitude  to  the  loyal  women 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Thus  the  patriotic  and  humane  spirit  of  the  women  who  created  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which 
cared  for  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors  during  the  War,  descends  upon  the  RED  CROSS,  which  will,  with 
its  efficient  organization,  care  for  all  sufferers  in  time  of  disaster. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford 
General  Thomas  H.  Hubbard 
General  J.  Fred.Pierson 
Major  J.  Langdon  Ward 
Captain  James  A.  Scrymser 
Lieut.  Loyall  Farragut 
Lieut.  Thomas  Sturgis 

Captain  James  A.  Scrymser,  Chairman 

66  Broadway,  New  York 

Contributions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

John  L.  Merrill 

Room  1900,  66  Broadway,  New  York  City 
By  check  or  postal  money  order 


[COPY   OF  LETTER    FROM   PRESIDENT  TAFT,  THE  PRESIDENT   OF  THE  RED  CROSS] 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Dear  Captain  Scrymser: 

I  most  heartily  approve  of  the  project  of  the  Commandery  of  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States  to  build  in  the  City  of  Washington  a  National  Monu- 
ment to  the  Memory  of  the  Loyal  Women  of  the  Civil  War,  which 
shall  become  in  perpetuity  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross. 

Memorials  to  the  men  of  the  Civil  War  are  prominent  throughout 
the  country,  and  shall  our  people  be  less  grateful  to  the  women  who 
labored  at  home,  on  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  hospitals  with  a  patri- 
otic devotion  unexcelled,  and  who,  in  giving  those  they  loved,  made 
even  a  greater  sacrifice? 

What  better  monument  could  we  build  to  those  noble  women  than 
a  building  at  the  National  Capital  to  perpetuate  their  heroic  effort  to 
relieve  the  human  suffering  which  inevitably  follows  war  or  any  great 
calamity,  and  which  found  its  first  expression  in  the  great  Sanitarv 
Commission  of  our  Civil  War?  For  it  was  on  women's  initiative  that 


this  Sanitary  Commission  was  inaugurated,  and  its  success  was  largely 
due  to  their  tireless  efforts.  The  splendid  work  of  this  American  or- 
ganization was  recognized  by  the  Convention  of  Geneva  in  1864, 
when  the  International  Red  Cross  Treaty  was  enacted. 

Upon  the  American  Red  Cross  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  The  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  women  to  whom 
this  memorial  is  built  will  be  forever  perpetuated  in  the  humane  work 
of  the  Red  Cross,  to  which  they  gave  the  initial  impulse. 

As  President  Lincoln  so  truly  said,  "If  all  that  has  been  said  by 
orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the  world  in  praise  of  women 
were  applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it  would  not  do  them  justice 
for  their  conduct  during  the  war." 

I  wish  the  project  the  success  it  deserves. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 

Captain  James  A.  Scrymser,  Chairman, 
66  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Senator 
Root,  April  4,  191  2,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Library 

Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Representative 
Slayden  of  Texas,  April  3,  191  2,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Library 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Providing  for  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  services  and  sac- 
rifices of  the  women  of  the  country  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War. 

RESOLVED,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 

That  there  be  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars as  a  part  contribution  to  the  acquisition  of  a  site  and  the  erection 
thereon  of  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  commemorate 
the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  loyal  women  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  memorial  shall  be  a  building  monumental  in  de- 
sign and  character,  and  shall  be  used  as  the  permanent  headquarters 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  shall  cost  with  the  site  not  less  than 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  not  be  payable  until 
there  shall  have  been  raised  by  private  subscription  by  the  Com- 
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mandery  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  an  additional  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  money  hereby  appropriated  shall  not  be  paid  for 
any  site  nor  toward  the  construction  of  any  memorial  unless  the  site 
and  the  plan  for  the  proposed  building  shall  have  been  approved 
by  a  commission  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States,  a  representative  of  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of  New 
York  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  representative  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which 
representatives  shall  be  duly  designated  by  said  associations,  re- 
spectively, to  act  for  them.  The  plans  of  the  said  memorial  shall 
likewise  be  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  The  ex- 
penditure for  said  site  and  memorial  shall  be  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  commission  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of  New  York 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  Red  Cross;  and  the  said  memorial  shall  be  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  shall  act  as  the 
executive  disbursing  officer  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  title  to  the  site  procured  shall  be  taken  by  the 
United  States,  but  the  American  National  Red  Cross  shall  at  all 
times  be  charged  with  and  be  responsible  for  the  care,  keeping,  and 
maintenance  of  the  said  memorial  and  grounds  without  expense  to 
the  United  States. 

[9] 


commandery  of  the  state  of  new  york 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Office  of  Chairman 
Captain  James  A.  Scrymser 
66  Broadway,  New  York 
Telephone,  649  Rector 


TO  ALL  CONCERNED: 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  over  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  subscribed  and  promised  by  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
National  Monument  to  be  built  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  the  Loyal  Women  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Officers  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  have  made  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  present  Congress,  and  confidently  hope  that 
the  Committees  to  which  the  joint  resolution  has  been  referred  will 
make  early  and  favorable  reports,  thus  placing  the  resolution  on  the 
Calendars  for  the  action  of  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Loyal  Legion  Com- 
manderies  of  Kansas  and  Maine  are  planning  to  co-operate  with  the 
New  York  Commandery  in  raising  the  building  fund  for  this  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  A.  Scrymser, 

Chairman. 

on 


commandery  of  the  state  of  new  york 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
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COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Office  of  Chairman 
Captain  James  A.  Scrymser 
66  Broadway,  New  York 
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an  #pporttmttp 

TO  HELP  TO  BUILD 

a  jRattonai  Monument  tn  t^e  Cttp  of  ^astytngton 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THE  LOYAL  WOMEN  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

WHO  SERVED  IN  THEIR  HOMES,  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS,  AND  IN  THE  HOSPITALS 


TO  ALL  PATRIOTIC  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

THIS  project  has  lain  dormant  in  the  public  conscience  for  fifty  years  awaiting  some  initiative  to 
bring  it  to  fruition.  Every  patriotic  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  heartily  approve  the  under- 
taking ;  and  it  follows  that  if  each  will  express  his,  or  her,  approval  by  a  contribution,  however  small, 
the  necessary  funds  will  be  forthcoming  and  the  monument  will  be  built  to  stand  for  all  time  a  worthy 
symbol  of  the  Nation's  gratitude. 

This  appeal  for  funds  is  national — to  each  and  to  every  one  ! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford 
General  Thomas  H.  Hubbard 
General  J.  Fred  Pierson 
Major  J.  Langdon  Ward 
Capt.  James  A.  Scrymser 
Lieut.  Loyall  Farragut 
Lieut.  Thomas  Sturgis 

Contributions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

John  L.  Merrill 

Room  1900,  66  Broadway,  New  York  City 
By  check  or  postal  money  order 
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commandery  of  the  state  of  new  york 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Office  of  Chairman 
Captain  James  A.  Scrymser 
66  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone,  649  Rector 

attention  !  ! 


VETERAN  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

WE  ASK  FOR  FUNDS  TO  BUILD 

91  j&attonal  Jttonument  tn  tlje  Cttp  of  ^astfnngton 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THE  LOYAL  WOMEN  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

WHO  SERVED  IN  THEIR  HOMES,  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS,  AND  IN  THE  HOSPITALS 

Comrades : 

These  women  were  yours — your  mothers,  your  sisters,  and  your  wives.  You  know  that  they 
were  your  co-equals  in  labor  and  more  than  your  equals  in  bitterness  of  sorrow  ;  for  in  your  absence  at 
the  front  they  bore  your  burdens  on  their  shoulders  and  your  sufferings  in  their  hearts.  Will  you  quit 
the  battle-field  of  life  and  leave  no  enduring  expression  of  your  appreciation?  Here  is  your  holy  priv- 
ilege, not  to  be  relegated  to  others.  Give,  therefore,  as  you  are  able  ;  give  even  from  your  poverty. 
Give  now,  for  the  last  roll-call  is  near.    Forgetfulness  is  injustice.    Remembrance  is  a  sacred  duty. 

Fraternally  yours, 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford 
General  Thomas  H.  Hubbard 
General  J.  Fred  Pierson 
Major  J.  Langdon  Ward 
Capt.  James  A.  Scrymser 
Lieut.  Loyall  Farragut 
Lieut.  Thomas  Sturgis 

Contributions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

John  L.  Merrill 

Room  1900,  66  Broadway,  New  York  City 
By  check  or  postal  money  order 


THE  AMERICAN  WOMEN 
IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


THE  AMERICAN  WOMEN 
IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


Address  of  James  M.  Beck,  formerly  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  response  to  a  toast  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  New  York  City,  October  4,  191 1. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

In  responding  to  this  toast  of  gracious  memory,  I  can  only  regret  that 
some  one  has  not  been  selected  who  could  dwell  upon  so  inspiring  a  theme 
as  the  patriotic  work  of  the  American  woman  in  the  Civil  War,  with  a 
fervor  born  of  actual  experience.  I  did  not,  however,  feel  at  liberty  to 
decline  your  invitation  to  advocate  the  erection  of  the  proposed  memorial 
at  Washington,  for  your  Commandery  recently  did  me  the  great  honor  to 
elect  me  to  its  membership  and  I  could  not  decline  its  first  call  to  service, 
especially  as  it  gives  me  this  opportunity  to  express  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  honor  thus  done  me. 

In  advocating  the  proposed  memorial,  my  only  regret  is  that  I  cannot 
rise  "to  the  height  of  the  great  argument."  Fortunately,  it  needs  no  advo- 
cate. The  cause  speaks  for  itself. 

This  project  is  one  of  singular  nobility  and  beauty.  In  many  ways  it  is 
unique.  Notwithstanding  the  rhapsodies  of  poets  and  artists  with  respect 
to  woman,  it  remains  a  fact  that  few  memorials,  erected  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  great  achievements  and  personalities,  record  the  heroism,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  patriotism  of  woman. 

This  deficiency  is  only  true  of  that  commemorative  Art  which  seeks  to 
record  the  verdicts  of  history.  The  chisel  and  the  brush  have  ever  found 
in  woman  an  inspiring  subject,  when  the  motive  for  expression  was  purely 
aesthetic.  The  literature  of  the  ages  has  also  embodied  the  chivalrous  ad- 
miration which  all  noble  men  have  for  women.  In  all  Greek  literature, 
what  figure  more  noble  than  Antigone,  while  the  most  inspired  poem  of  the 


Christian  era  had  for  its  inspiration  the  sainted  Beatrice,  under  whose 
gentle  guidance  the  great  Florentine  ascended  in  his  exalted  imagination 
from  the  depths  of  Hell  to  the  loftiest  regions  of  Paradise. 

These,  however,  are  poetical  abstractions,  gracious  expressions  of  a 
spirit  of  undying  chivalry.  It  remains  true  that  the  concrete  achievements 
of  women  have  had  scant  recognition.  We  look  almost  in  vain  for  any 
memorial  which  records  her  sacrifice  and  patriotism. 

There  are  in  England  statues  to  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Victoria,  but  in 
this  as  in  other  countries  where  the  achievements  of  women  are  recorded 
in  bronze  or  marble,  it  is  the  ruler  whose  reign  and  deeds  are  generally 
commemorated.  France,  indeed,  with  characteristic  idealism,  has  commem- 
orated in  many  noble  memorials  the  marvellous  and  indeed  almost  miracu- 
lous achievements  of  her  Joan  of  Arc,  while  Germany  has  not  failed  to 
remember  the  pathetic  misfortunes  of  her  Queen  Louise. 

The  noblest  memorial  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  woman  as  a  woman 
will  not  be  found  in  Christendom,  but  in  the  Orient,  and  was  erected  not  by 
a  civilized  nation  but  by  an  Indian  ruler.  I  refer  to  that  which  many  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  beautiful  memorial  in  the  world,  the  Taj  Mahal  in 
India,  erected  by  an  Oriental  potentate  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  wife, 
and  which  stands  to-day  in  imperishable  beauty  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

We  utilize  the  gracious  outward  form  of  woman  to  symbolize  the  highest 
attributes  and  the  noblest  ideals  of  man.  The  winged  figure  of  Victory — 
the  Nike  of  Samothrace  — symbolizes  the  triumphant  destiny  of  a  race,  as 
the  best  Greek  sculpture  spoke  of  the  wisdom  of  the  "city  of  the  violet 
crown,"  as  typified  in  the  figure  of  Minerva.  Love — sacred  and  profane — 
has  been  symbolized  many  thousand  times  in  stately  churches,  noble  tem- 
ples and  inspiring  effigies,  but  how  rare  is  any  memorial  to  any  concrete 
achievement  of  a  woman?  The  achievements  and  heroism  of  men  in  war 
have  been  the  inspiring  theme  of  countless  memorials,  but  few  can  be  re- 
called that  similarly  record  the  self-sacrifice  of  women  in  times  of  conflict. 
And  yet  woman  has  been,  from  the  very  dawn  of  history,  the  chief  victim 
of  war,  the  solace  of  disaster,  the  gentle  consoler  of  affliction,  the  mother 
of  heroes,  the  inspirer  of  victory. 

Commemorative  art  has  its  serious  purpose  and  solemn  obligations.  The 
Greeks  had  so  fine  a  sense  of  its  proprieties  that  they  condemned  Phidias  to 


prison  because  he  had  furtively  chiseled  images  of  himself  and  Pericles  on 
the  shield  of  Minerva. 

This  tradition  suggests  a  great  truth.  A  permanent  memorial  consti- 
tutes not  merely  a  verdict  upon  the  past  but  a  challenge  to  the  future.  It 
seeks  to  project  the  beliefs  and  emotions  of  a  generation  beyond  the  gulf  of 
years  into  that  unknown  and  illimitable  future,  down  whose  infinite  vista 
we  turn  an  eager  but  darkened  vision.  It  asserts  our  belief  that  the  thing 
that  we  commemorate  is  of  such  undying  interest  that  it  will  not  "fade  like 
streaks  of  morning  cloud  into  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past."  Such  me- 
morials are  the  letters  of  a  great  language,  by  which  one  age  tells  to  an- 
other its  deepest  feelings,  its  greatest  passions,  its  highest  hopes,  its  noblest 
deeds.  Such  appeal  of  the  living  to  the  unborn  is  either  an  act  of  sublime 
justice  or  it  is  presumptuous  folly.  If  the  latter,  its  worst  vice  is  that  it 
flatters,  and  therefore  shames,  the  dead. 

This  thought  is  deeply  impressed  on  any  one  who  walks  through 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  are  found  among  many  noble  and  deserved  me- 
morials monuments  to  men  and  achievements  of  such  ephemeral  impor- 
tance as  to  shock  our  sense  of  propriety,  reminding  us  of  Edmund  Burke's 
sad  exclamation  to  the  electors  of  Bristol — "What  shadows  we  are,  and 
what  shadows  we  pursue !" 

The  very  word  "statue"  signifies  the  "immovable"  thing,  and  therefore 
should  only  symbolize  that  which  is  in  its  lasting  nobility  and  permanent 
influence  immovable.  Indeed,  the  words  "state"  and  "statue"  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  the  history  of  the  one  can  often  be  read  in  the  other,  in  the 
case  of  any  nation  which  respects  its  past.  A  French  child  can  read  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  in  its  memorials,  and  the  inscription  over  the  Pantheon 
in  Paris  evinces  the  undying  spirit  of  this  great  people. 

We  need  not  fear  the  verdict  of  the  future  as  to  what  we  now  plan  to  do. 
There  are  many  memorials  to  the  deathless  valor  of  the  brave  men  who,  in 
the  four  years  from  1861  to  1865,  responded  to  the  call  of  their  country 
and  in  many  cases  laid  down  their  lives  for  its  preservation;  but  not  less 
worthy  of  commemorative  art  is  the  equal  patriotism  of  the  women  of 
America,  who  as  truly  threw  their  hearts  into  the  great  struggle  for  the 
Union,  and  who  freely  gave  their  lives  at  the  no  less  dangerous  posts  of 
duty  of  the  fever-stricken  camps,  which  followed  with  the  scythe  of  Death 
the  march  of  our  mighty  armies. 
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The  women  of  America  had  reason  to  throw  their  hearts  and  souls  into 
the  great  struggle,  for  the  supreme  issue  upon  which  it  was  fought  was  one 
of  exalted  morality,  appealing  as  few  wars  have  ever  done  to  the  noblest 
emotions  of  women. 

When  war  in  other  ages  meant  the  preservation  of  a  race  or  community, 
when  victory  was  followed  by  spoliation,  rapine,  massacre,  and  other  out- 
rages, women  have  taken  active  part  in  every  conflict  from  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  As  advancing  civilization  has  ended  this  awful  after- 
math of  battle,  women  have  had  little  heart  in  any  war  due  merely  to  eco- 
nomic causes  or  the  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement.  The  cause  of  a 
war  must  be  of  sublime  unselfishness  to  reconcile  the  gentle  heart  of  a 
woman  to  the  multiplied  destruction  of  a  modern  battle-field. 

The  Civil  War  had  a  peculiar  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  women.  It  was 
not  only  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  at  stake,  but  that  a  supreme 
issue  of  human  freedom,  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  tender  sympathies  of 
woman,  had  precipitated  a  struggle  which  involved  the  right  of  the  slave 
mother  to  the  child  of  her  breast.  Freely  conceding  that  the  causes  that 
led  up  to  the  Civil  War  were  complex  in  character,  in  some  instances  in- 
volving economic  rather  than  moral  questions,  yet  a  controlling  motive  of 
the  great  conflict  was  the  question  of  slavery,  and  in  that  issue  the  women 
of  America  had  a  deeper  interest  than  the  men,  and  possibly  did  more  to 
bring  it  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  American  people. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  great  conflict  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  pen  was 
not  secondary  in  importance  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  or  John  Brown's 
raid,  while  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  kept  step  to  the  music  of  the 
Union  to  the  immortal  lines  of  Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic." 

The  women  of  America  freely  gave  not  only  their  fathers,  brothers,  hus- 
bands, and  sons,  but  many  of  them  threw  themselves  into  the  conflict  as 
army  nurses  and  endured  perils  and  suffered  hardships  that  were  little  less 
than  those  sustained  by  the  soldiers  on  the  firing-line. 

Such  lofty  patriotism  has  always  characterized  the  American  women. 
The  women  of  the  Revolution,  with  whom  Burgoyne  had  boasted  before 
leaving  England  that  he  would  dance,  and  with  a  pitiful  minority  of  whom 
the  soldiers  of  Howe  did  dance  in  the  Mischianza,  contributed  not  merely 
the  product  of  their  nimble  fingers,  but  also  that  which  was  dearest  to  them. 
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Said  one  of  them  to  her  husband,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  matron: 

"Remember,  Sidney,  that  I  would  rather  hear  that  you  were  left  a  corpse 

on  the  field  than  that  you  were  a  coward." 

To  which  her  Lovelace  could  have  replied  in  those  lovely  words  which 

embody  the  chivalry  of  our  race : 

"I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

To  that  Philadelphia  Woman's  Committee  which,  headed  by  Esther 
Reed,  had  helped  to  clothe  his  ragged  Continentals,  Washington,  with  true 
Virginian  gallantry,  wrote : 

"The  Army  ought  not  to  regret  its  sacrifices  or  its  sufferings  when 
they  meet  with  so  flattering  a  reward  as  in  the  sympathy  of  your  sex, 
nor  can  it  fear  that  its  interests  will  be  neglected  when  espoused  by 
advocates  as  powerful  as  they  are  amiable." 

Such  spirit  characterized  the  women  of  America  in  the  dark  days  of 
1 861-1865,  times  that  truly  tried  as  with  fire  women's  souls  as  well  as  those 
of  men. 

How  many,  like  Andromache  "smiling  through  her  tears,"  said  to  those 
they  loved  best :  "If  you  think  it  your  duty  to  go,  you  should  go."  Lincoln's 
beautiful  letter,  written  in  1863  to  the  mother  who  sacrificed  her  five  sons 
on  the  altar  of  her  country,  simply  speaks  of  one  of  many  thousands  who 
heroically  bade  their  sons,  many  of  them  on  the  very  threshold  of  manhood, 
to  go  forth  to  probable  death  to  save  the  Union. 

When  the  memorial  is  erected,  could  we  do  better  than  inscribe  upon  it, 
as  its  moving  spirit,  those  beautiful  words  of  Lincoln  in  the  letter  just  re- 
ferred to : 

"I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which 
should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelm- 
ing. But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that 
may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereave- 


ment,  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours,  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 

Our  American  civilization  has  always  taken  just  pride  in  the  gracious 
type  of  refined,  cultivated,  and  ennobled  womanhood,  and  while  modesty  has 
ever  been  its  distinctive  charm,  yet  the  women  of  America  have  never  at  any 
crisis  of  their  country  hesitated  to  give  up  their  gentle  retirement,  if  thereby 
they  could  in  any  manner  advance  a  good  cause  or  alleviate  human  suffering. 
They  have  ever  shown  the  spirit  of  the  noblest  Greek  heroine,  Antigone, 
the  devoted  daughter  and  sister,  who  gave  her  own  life  that  the  body  of  her 
slain  brother  might  have  the  honored  rites  of  sepulture.  Could  he  who 
may  hereafter  design  this  memorial  do  better  than  give  concrete  expression 
to  the  figure  of  Antigone,  thus  identifying  the  Greek  maiden  with  her  sisters 
of  later  ages  and  joining  in  the  bonds  of  heroism  the  noblest  heroine  of  the 
epic  period  of  Greece  with  those  of  the  latest  and  noblest  Republic  of  all 
time  ? 

In  the  Civil  War,  the  patriotic  co-operation  of  American  women  reached 
a  high-water  mark  never  attained  before,  and  possibly  never  to  be  attained 
again. 

Every  little  community  had  its  organization  to  help  the  men  in  the  front, 
great  enterprises  were  undertaken  in  the  leading  cities  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Sanitary  Commissions,  depots  were  maintained,  through  which  the 
soldier  passing  from  his  Northern  home  to  Southern  battle-fields  could  get 
food  and  raiment  and  that  helpful  encouragement  which  is  greater  than 
both.  Never  did  our  women  better  justify  their  right  to  the  title  "lady," 
that  meaning  originally  the  "bread-giver." 

Thousands,  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Clara  Barton,  — a  name 
justly  to  be  ranked  with  those  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Grace  Darling, 
— went  to  the  front,  were  present  at  the  awful  struggles  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  in  those  of  Vicksburg,  Lookout  Mountain,  Chickamauga  and  of 
the  Wilderness,  received  the  wounded  soldiers  as  they  were  borne  from  the 
battle-field,  nursed  them  to  convalescence  in  the  fever-stricken  camps,  and, 
if  need  were,  took  their  last  messages,  wiped  the  death  sweat  from  their 
brows  and  closed  their  eyes  in  the  last  sleep. 

Only  "He  who  counteth  all  our  sorrows"  can  ever  measure  the  good  that 
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they  did  and  the  sorrow  which  they  relieved.  Many  perished  in  the  typhus- 
ridden  camps  and  hospitals  and  were  as  truly  sacred  martyrs  of  the  conflict 
as  the  soldiers  who  fell  beneath  shot  and  shell.  These,  too,  should  be 
counted  as  worthy  comrades  in  that  ghostly  army  of  which  the  Abbe  Per- 
reyve  wrote:  "Unseen  by  the  corporal  eyes,  but  too  clearly  visible  to  the 
mind's  eye,  the  great  army  of  the  dead,  the  army  of  the  slain,  the  aban- 
doned, the  forgotten,  the  army  of  cruel  tortures  and  prolonged  infirmities, 
which  pursues  its  fatal  march  behind  what  we  call  glory." 

To  tell  the  beadroll  of  such  heroism  would  be  impossible,  for  in  this,  as 
in  every  similar  crisis,  thousands  suffered  and  died  whose  very  names  are 
forgotten. 

A  grateful  country  recalls  the  name  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  Clara  Harlowe 
Barton,  Helen  Louise  Gilson,  Eliza  C.  Porter,  Mary  A.  Bickerdyke,  Mar- 
garet Elizabeth  Breckinridge,  Amy  M.  Bradley,  Arabella  Griffith  Barlow, 
Nellie  Maria  Taylor,  Adeline  Couzins,  the  Woolseys,  Schuylers,  Primes 
and  many  others. 

"Last  at  the  Cross  and  earliest  at  the  grave,"  could  be  written  of  these 
women  as  truly  as  of  those  holy  women  who  remained  loyal  in  the  Supreme 
Tragedy. 

Said  one  of  these  brave  women,  on  board  a  steamer  near  Vicksburg,  dur- 
ing the  fearful  siege  of  that  city,  when  told  that  she  was  going  beyond  her 
strength  and  would  die  if  not  more  prudent: 

"What  if  I  do  ?  Shall  men  come  here  by  tens  of  thousands  and  fight 
and  suffer  and  die,  and  shall  not  some  women  be  willing  to  die  to  sus- 
tain and  succor  them?" 

More  than  once  women,  like  Mrs.  Ricketts  and  Mrs.  Barlow,  —  each  the 
wife  of  a  Major-General, — passed  between  the  lines  of  embattled  armies  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  conflict,  that  they  might  nurse  a  husband,  relative,  or 
friend  in  the  enemy's  lines. 

To  record  all  the  acts  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  the  tender  sayings 
and  the  sweet  benedictions  of  these  women  would  require  a  volume,  and  if 
all  could  be  thus  recorded  for  the  grateful  admiration  of  posterity,  the 
Recording  Angel  would  have  no  occasion  to  blot  it  out  forever  with  a  gentle 
tear,  but  rather  seal  it  for  perpetual  remembrance  with  a  divine  benediction. 


Let  one  instance  speak  for  all,  and  I  select  it  simply  because  the  present 
project  owes  much  of  its  inspiration  to  the  sacred  memory  of  this  woman. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Arabella  Griffith,  a  young  and  lovely 
woman  of  no  inconsiderable  intellectual  attainments  and  of  assured  social 
standing,  was  engaged  to  a  young  lawyer,  who  has  since  passed  into  history 
as  Major-General  Francis  C.  Barlow. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1 861,  Barlow  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  of  the  New  York  Militia,  and  on  the  day  before  his  regiment  left 
for  Washington  the  young  couple  were  married.  The  next  day  they  parted. 
Mrs.  Barlow  left  the  comfort  and  retirement  of  her  home,  joined  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  and  reached  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  2d  of  July,  1862. 
Death  had  reaped  a  great  harvest  and  thousands  of  wounded  and  dying 
men  were  arriving.  To  the  relief  of  this  multiplied  suffering  Mrs.  Barlow 
gave  every  energy  of  mind  and  body. 

While  nursing  in  the  field  hospital  at  Antietam,  her  husband,  severely 
wounded,  was  brought  in  on  a  stretcher.  How  grateful  it  must  have  been 
to  him,  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes  in  the  rude  surroundings  of  the  field 
hospital,  to  find  his  young  wife  leaning  over  him,  stanching  his  wounds,  and 
caring  for  him  with  the  gentle  ministrations  of  an  Angel  of  Mercy! 

She  nursed  him  back  to  convalescence,  and  the  field  of  Gettysburg  again 
found  him  desperately  wounded  within  the  Confederate  lines.  When  word 
of  Barlow's  wounds  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  dying  condition  reached  the 
Union  lines,  Mrs.  Barlow  applied  to  General  Hancock  for  leave  to  cross 
the  lines,  but  important  strategical  conditions  compelled  the  General  to 
decline  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Confederates  to  effect  this  transfer 
under  a  flag  of  truce. 

Taking  her  life  into  her  hands,  she  crept  to  the  picket  lines  and,  under 
the  cover  of  night,  made  a  dash  across  the  open  space  that  separated  the 
opposing  armies  at  that  point.  She  was  fired  upon  by  the  pickets  of  both 
armies,  but  escaped  unscathed. 

Again  she  nursed  her  husband  to  health,  and  the  spring  of  1864  found 
her  in  the  Wilderness,  and  later  in  the  trenches  before  Petersburg,  where 
her  tireless  energy  in  organizing  the  work  of  relief  brought  comfort  and  aid 
to  many  wounded  soldiers.  Through  these  times  which  "truly  tried  men's 
souls,"  she  labored  unceasingly  and,  although  her  health  soon  showed 
manifest  evidence  of  breaking  down,  she  paid  no  attention  to  the  warnings 
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of  friends.  Finally  at  about  the  end  of  the  war,  her  noble  work  nobly 
ended,  that  dreadful  fever,  which  is  the  scourge  of  camps  and  which  slew 
more  in  the  Civil  War  than  did  the  Confederate  artillery,  struck  her  down. 

She  returned  to  Washington  only  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
On  July  27,  1864,  Mrs.  Barlow  died  in  the  City  of  Washington,  as  truly 
a  martyr  to  the  great  cause  as  any  soldier  in  the  ranks  who  died  on  the 
firing-line. 

On  his  dying  bed  years  later,  Barlow  expressed  to  the  member  of  this 
Commandery  who  has  initiated  this  noble  project,  his  confident  prediction 
that  the  day  would  come  when  a  grateful  country  would  erect  a  noble  me- 
morial to  the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  such  women  as  Arabella  Barlow. 
To  Companion  James  A.  Scrymser,  the  friend  of  Barlow,  this  Commandery 
and  the  Loyal  Legion  owe  a  debt,  for  his  suggestion  gives  to  the  Nation  an 
opportunity  to  pay  in  fitting  manner  a  sacred  debt  of  gratitude  now  long 
overdue. 

You,  more  than  any  class  in  the  community,  can  appreciate  the  nobility 
of  the  project  which  this  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  is  about  to  in- 
augurate. 

To  the  mothers  who  gave  their  sons,  to  the  wives  who  gave  their  hus- 
bands, to  the  sisters  who  gave  their  brothers,  to  the  women  who  became 
nurses,  to  those  who  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  gave  their  earnings  and 
the  work  of  their  hands,  to  one  and  all,  let  us  erect  this  noble  memorial,  and 
in  payment  of  a  long  deferred  debt  let  our  memorial  be  more  beautiful 
than  any  memorial  known  to  man.  Let  it  stand  for  all  that  woman  has 
been  in  American  history! 

Woman  is  the  only  order  of  nobility  that  we  recognize  in  this  democratic 
country.  To  her  queenly  office  we  willingly  bow.  An  American  woman 
first  wove  an  American  flag  and  gave  it  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic. 
May  there  ever  remain  in  the  heart  of  every  true  American  the  love  of  the 
knightly  cavalier  for  woman,  and  of  this  true  chivalry  of  our  people- 
greater  and  finer  than  the  vaunted  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages— let  the 
memorial  which  shall  arise  in  lasting  beauty  in  the  Capital  of  our  Nation  be 
the  most  lasting  and  beautiful  expression ! 


